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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS WILL PROTECT AIR LINE PILOTS 





AIR INDUSTRY 
FACES FUTURE 


Critical Period Will Be 
Reached as Extension Con- 
tracts Are Offered 








BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON 


The temporary air mail con- 
tracts which were let for an initial 
period of three months will soon 
expire. The critical time approach- 
es when the carriers must decide 
whether they choose to extend 
their contracts under the pro- 
visions of the new air mail law, or 
let them go by default. Strange 
as it may seem this is a momentous 
decision for some. They took a 
gambler’s chance by bidding in 
contracts at ridiculous prices and 
as yet there is no definite indica- 
tion that they can win. 


The “fly in the ointment” is in; 


the wording of that part of the law 
which sets out the powers and du- 
ties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. There is much differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether or 
not the commission can or can. not 
increase rates as well as reduce 
them. Rumor has it that this im- 
portant issue is to be submitted 
soon to Attorney General Cum- 
mings for a ruling. Whichever 
way the decision goes it is safe to 
say that the Administration’s crit- 
ics will be well supplied with am- 
munition. For example, if the 
commission is permitted to increase 
rates there are those who will sug- 
gest a “frame-up” for the purpose 
of perpetuating the Democratic 
favorites as mail carriers. 


Review Plan 

On the other hand, if the com- 
mission may only reduce rates, al- 
ready far too low (which, of 
course, is the fault of the bidders 
who certainly had their eyes open 
and knew what the situation was 
when they placed their bids), com- 
mon sense tells us all this does not 
make for a healthy condition in 
the industry. It would seem that 
the best way to quickly arrive at a 
sound and healthy condition in the 
industry is for the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission to make a fair| 


and honest study of air operations 
and recommend fair rates for the 
carriers of air mail. 

Your correspondent is, perhaps, 
not yet sufficiently steeped in the 
wiles of political intrigue as to be 
unduly suspicious. He is more in- 
clined to accept the-simple and ob- 
vious conclusions. In his humble 
opinion the good intentions of the 
Administration may go “hay-wire” 
for the simple reason that the de- 
sire to obtain contracts outweighed 
the business judgment of almost 
all of the successful bidders. Con- 
tracts obtz.ined in this way are on 
the verge of being dishonest; but 
such are the usual fruits of free 


competition in a grasping world. 


Nearly everyone is addicted to 
gambling in greater or less degree, 
and there are some, unfortunately, 
who have the temerity to gamble 
with other people’s goods. It is in 
the latter category that many of 
the present holders of temporary 
contracts must be classed. If the 
cards go against them it is too 
much to hope that they will pass 
up their hands and call for a new 
deal; too much to expect that the 
hopelessly low bidder will give up 
his contract and bid again, this 
time, a reasonable figure. As long 
as employees are willing to take 
the “rap”, foolish promoters will 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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OVER VICTORY 


Foreign Air Mail to Be Scru- 
tinized by Postmaster 
General! Farley 
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Washington, July 17 (Special) 
—In a Presidential executive order 
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WE DON'T WANT 

/ HIGHER WAGES 
BUT WE'D LOVE 
LONGER HOURS: 


made public today, Postmaster 
General James A. Farley was in- 
structed to make an immediate in- 
vestigation of all ocean mail and 
foreign air-mail contracts and to 
make later recommendations as to 
their modification or cancellation. 

Authority for the President’s 
act is contained in Section 5 of the 
Independent Offices Act, 1934, 
which was signed June 16, 1933. 

Washington regards the revision 
of ocean mail and foreign mail 
contracts as a. sequel to the can- 
cellation of the domestic air mail 
contracts last winter. 

The government paid $26,000,- 
000 on its ocean mail contracts for 
the fiscal year of 1933. Calcula- 
tion by the Post Office Department 
indicates that the same amount of 
mail could have been carried on a 
poundage basis for $3,000,000. 
During 1933 only 60 per cent of 
the foreign mail was carried at 
contract rates, the remainder go- 
ing at the registry pound rate. 


PAA Holds Contracts 

At present there are forty ocean 
mail contracts in effect and there 
are nine foreign air-mail contracts, 
seven of which are held by Pan- 
American Airways, and two by the 
New York-Montreal Line and the 
Seattle-Victoria Line. 


Foreign air-mail contracts to- 
talled $6,948,188 for the year 
ending June 30, 1933. 

When the domestic air mail con- 
tracts were cancelled the Air Line 
Pilots Association maintained an 
alert vigilance and conducted an 
exhaustive campaign in behalf of 
the affected air line pilots. 
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By courtesy of Labor, the Railway Men’s National Weekly. 


Temporary employment was se- 








AIDED BY LAW 


All Companies Required to 
Maintain Fair Standards 
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BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE | 

While the last several years} 
have been extremely distressing to | 
pilots, and operators as well, the} 
events of this period are a most | 
interesting study in industrial evo- | 
lution, and we have learned what 
a vicious and important part unre- 
stricted competition can play in 
the industry. 

Unrestricted competition has the 
vicious effect of a pack of wolves 
attacking an unguarded flock of 
sheep. Wolves do not stop killing 
when they have satisfied their ap- 
petites, but continue to destroy un- 
til nothing remains. The air in- 
dustry and its employes have not 
felt the full effect of unrestricted 
competition but came alarmingly 
close to it during recent upheavals. 
Let us draw a mental picture of 
what transpired. In spite of what 
was uncovered by Senator Black’s 
Investigating Committee, the air 
industry had unquestionably estab- 
lished itself quite firmly according 
to certain standards. Then came 
the cancellation. The ridiculously 
low bidding which then took place 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 











AIR INDUSTRY U.S. CONGRESSMAN CONNERY | 
ATTACKS COMPANY UNIONS 


Professor James Weber Linn of University of Chicago and 
Chicago Daily Times Analyzes Company 
Union Problem 





In a remarkable speech before 
the House, just prior to adjourn- 
ment, Congressman William P. 
Connery, Jr. (Dem., Mass.), chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Labor, declared, “IF YOU EVER 
EXPECT INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, YOU 
MUST OUTLAW COMPANY 
UNIONS. 


“I APPEAL TO YOUR COM- 
MON SENSE AS MEN WHO 
HAVE STUDIED THESE PROB- 
LEMS,” CONTINUED CON- 
NERY. 


“HOW CAN A GROUP OF 
MEN EMPLOYED BY ANY 
LARGE CORPORATION GET 
TOGETHER IN A COMPANY 
UNION, AND EXPECT THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVES TO STAND 
UP AND FIGHT FOR THEIR 


| RIGHTS? 


“OF COURSE IT CANNOT BE 
DONE. THE MAN WHO BE- 
LONGS TO A COMPANY UNION 
AND GOES TO THE FOREMAN 
OR THE BOSS TO TALK 
WAGES OR HOURS IS NOT A 





cured with the Army for such air 
line pilots, holding reserve com- 
missions, who had lost their flying 
positions as a result of the curtail- 
ment of domestic air mail con- 
tracts. 

In the meantime President 
Behncke and Mr. Hamilton con- 
tacted President Roosevelt, Sena- 
tors Black and McKellar, members 
of both houses of congress, telling 
and pleading the pilots’ cause. 

Assurance was given that the 
air mail pilot would be given pro- 
tection in the legislation governing 
the future air mail contracts, 
which were to include the decision 
of the National Labor Board re- 
garding pay and hours for air line 
pilots. 

Wagner Aids Pilots 

Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York was chairman of the 
National Labor Board, whose de- 
cision has been most beneficial to 
the airmen. 

Concerning the successful efforts 
of President Behncke and ALPA 
William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
wrote the following noteworthy 
letter: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 
A. F. OF L. BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
/dated/ JUNE 27, 19384. 


MR. DAVID L.. BEHNCKE, 





REPRESENTATIVE OF LABOR. 
HE IS A MAN TRYING TO 
COURT FAVOR, TRYING TO 
HOLD HIS OWN JOB AND TRY- 
ING TO GET SPECIAL PRIVI- 
LEGES.” 

Former Congressman John 
Baer’s two splendid cartoons which 
appear in this issue of the AIR 
LINE PILOT illustrate most con- 
vincingly Congressman Connery’s 
picture of company unions. 


Join A. F. of L. 

Recently several prominent and 
national leaders expressed the 
opinion that legitimate associations 
are reaping eventual benefits from 
the schemes of employers to pro- 
cure the formation of company 
unions, hoping thereby to defeat 
the formation of free organizations 
and the carrying out of the plan 
of the National Recovery Act. 


In support of this angle atten- 


tion is called to instances where PRESIDENT, 
after company unions had been|AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIA- 
formed, it was not long before the TION, 


employees discovered that the com- 
(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


EIGHTY-FIVE HOURS PER MONTH 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 

Using every available source of information, including 
all possible data on statistics and air medicine, the Nation- 
al Labor Board came to its decision on pilots’ wages and 
hours and promulgated this ruling on May 10th, 1934. 
The decision, as we all know, was as follows: 

1. 85 hours of flying shall constitute the monthly 
maximum for air pilots. 

2. Experience has not crystallized sufficiently to put a 
maximum on the monthly mileage of air pilots. 

3. The rate of base pay shall be $1,600 a year with an 
increase of $200 for each year of service, maximum 
$3,000.00. 

4, Air-mail pilots shall be paid the base rate plus an 
hourly rate of $4, $4.20, $4.40, $4.60, $4.80, and $5 for 
day flying and $6, $6.30, $6.60, $6.90, and $7.20, and 
$7.50 for night flying at hourly speeds of under 125 miles, 
125 miles, 140 miles, 155 miles, 175 miles, and 200 or more 
miles, respectively. In addition at monthly mileages of 
under 10,000, 10,000 to 11,999 miles, inclusive, and 12,000 
miles and more, respectively, the pilots shall be paid 2c, 
114¢c, and 1c a mile for all miles per hour flown at more 
than an hourly speed of more than 100 miles. 

5. This award shall remain in effect for a period of 
one year. 

6. The differentials existing on October 1, 1933, for 
co-pilots and for flying over hazardous terrain shall be 
maintained. 

That part of the decision having to do with flying 
hours is based on the opinions of the Aero Medi- 
cal Association of the United States, the mest learned and 
capable group in the country on air medicine and the most 
authentic source of information on pilot fatigue, and reac- 
tions from overwork; also on the ‘comprehensive report 
made by the Fact Finding Committee, appointed in connec- 
tion. with the pilots’ controversy, which had made an ex- 
haustive study of pilot wage and hour problems. The pro- 
visions of the Labor Board decision were included in the 
air mail bill S. 3170 and later enacted into law. 

Since then there has been no end of effort on the part 
of the operating companies to evade the provisions of the 
Labor Board decision, particularly in connection with the 
eighty-five hour monthly flight time limitation. The prin- 
cipal argument of the operators in condemning the eighty- 
five hour limitation seems to be that it is just not enough 
for a pilot to fly in any one month. We have not much to 
say in answer to this ridiculous assertion. It’s the same old 
story, in our profession as in others—we must fight for 
better conditions against the most unreasonable prejudice. 
We have only to look back over the history of other groups 
of employees to realize what the situation has always been 
in the workers’ battle to maintain decent standards of 
working conditions. It is common knowledge, for exam- 
ple that in the early days of other trades, employers be- 
lieved that their employees should spend every minute of 
their time they were not actually eating or sleeping, at 
their work. - : 

Flying time has been steadily mounting, but in the last 
several years it has increased in leaps and bounds. The 
Department of Commerce, unfortunately, did not help mat- 
ters any when it established a maximum monthly limita- 
tion of 110 hours, a figure pilots have always held to be 
much too high. The Department defends its stand by 
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DE WITT PENS INTERESTING NOTE 








Tells of Pilots Now at | 
Eastern Air Bases | 





| 
BY PILOT A. E. DE WITT | 


Council No. 22—AA 
As I sit here to write this news 
letter, a cool salt air breeze passes 
in the window. If you aren’t fa- 
miliar with salt air, just step into 
your nearest fish market. 

Ten months ago, in my last news 
letter, I made an attempt to cover 
the pilots who were transferred to 
this section. Since then, condi- 
tions have been so uncertain that 
news letters were impractical. 
Now that we are more settled, I’ll 
try to mention those pilots who 
are based in the east. 

I am beginning to realize that 
ten months association with old 
Boston culture has failed to stim- 
ulate my literary efforts, but my 
knowledge of Italian has certainly 
increased. 

Duncan McCullum, always act- 
ive in association affairs at Chi- 
cago, has been chosen our tempor- 
ary chairman. We hope that he 
won’t break under the strain of 
pushing us back into action. Mac 





and Jap Lee. Ray, a bachelor for 
a few weeks, is stacking dishes and 
laundry at his home in Orange, 
while his family are in Michigan. 
Jap has the shortest name on the 
Douglas Hotel register, but it’s 
been there a long time. 

Add Pilots 

Instead of flying all the way 
to Chicago, the pilots from either 
end now turn around at Buffalo 
and return to their base. With the 
advent of the sleeper service, more 
pilots are assigned to this run. 

The pilots flying this run and 
stationed at Newark are Dean 
Smith, famous for having no con- 
nection with Dean or Smith cough 
drops; Ralph Dodson, who makes 
the mistake of coming to the air- 
port in search of a golf partner, 
and usually ends up with no golf; 
Johnny Deater, who has quit 
studying the stock market and has 
taken up the fluctuation of mani- 
fold pressures; Bill Shannon, who 
is already running into complica- 
tions by grafting an eastern accent 
to his southern inflection; Wynn 
Bradford, whose furniture, family 
and car haven’t yet been able to 
catch up to his previous assign- 
ments; and then there is Tommy 
Claude, having moved to Newark 
from Boston, where his Illinois li- 
cense was drawing too many offi- 
cial eyes anyway. 

A new Ford run between New- 
ark and Buffalo, with intermediate 


stops, furnished work for Pop 
Warner, Sandy Underwood and 
O. J. Brown. 


With Ray Jones the only pilot 
flying from Newark to Albany, he 
could just as well call himself the 
chief pilot of that run, and know 
in his own mind that all the pilots 
on that same run thought a lot of 
him. 

E. L. Sloniger has been ap- 
pointed chief pilot for the entire 
eastern division of the American 
Airlines, and frequently visits 
Newark. Duke Ledbetter is now 
spending some time at Newark, as- 
sisting in operations. 

Sun Bathers 
» A group of visitors at the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, airport 
were admiring the attractive new 
bronze dome on the ad building, 
not knowing that it was George 
Apitz at the daily sun bath. 





(Continued on Page 4, Col: 4) 


List Pacific Seaboard 
Pilots in Newsletter 





BY PILOT W. J. FRY 
Council No. 48—PSA 
After a certain amount of shuf- 


personnel during the last few 
months it should be time to locate 
ourselves to other pilots, as we 
would like to know where many of 
them are. 

Pilots for the Pacific Seaboard 
Airlines are: Memphis to Chicago, 
Pilots Vic Hoganson, John Lynn, 
Charles Quinn, and Carl Zier. 
Memphis to New Orleans, Pilots 
Ben Catlin, Bill Fry, and Joe Taff. 

Several of the pilots have come 
out from the West Coast area. We 
know the “South” extends them a 
hearty welcome and wishes them a 
pleasant and long stay. 





Pilot C. M. Drayton Retires - 
From Active Flying 





Brownsville, Texas, 
June 21, 1934. 
Mr. David L. Behncke, Pres., 
Air Line Pilots Association, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Mr. Behncke: 

After six years as a pilot with 
Pan-American Airways, I am sev- 
ering my connection effective June 
S0th, in order that I may devote 
my time to looking after personal 
business interests in Mexico. 

However, what I regret most is 
the necessity of informing you 
that in leaving my employment, I 
cease to be an Air Line Pilot. 
Having been one of the first mem- 
bers in our Association and instru- 
raental in the organization of 
Council 26, it is no _ pleasant 
thought, indeed, to know that act- 
ive membership is the privilege of 
line pilots only. 

I treasure the distinction of hav- 
ing been actively associated with 
the organization that has done so 
much to improve the standards of 
our profession, and I look forward 
with pleasure, to the day when the 
Directorate decides to bestow the 
honor of, shall we say, honorary 
membership, to pilots who have re- 
tired from active line flying. 

Please accept my most sincere 
best wishes, Mr. Behncke, for the 
continuance of the splendid spirit 
of loyalty and co-operation that 
has always characterized the Asso- 
ciation you have the honor to be 
President of. 

Fraternally yours, 
/signed/ C. M. DRAYTON. 


sun treatments when he was re- 
minded that he must sit down to 
fly a Stinson. 

The fellows here in Boston be- 
lieve in getting in the sun, but hold 
that nudism is meant to be some- 
what shady. You will find Chuck 
O’Connor spending his spare mo- 
ments at the Boston hangar, exer- 
cising his lungs to the accompani- 
ment of a sonorous nostril, while 
Pie Swanson and I spend our time 
and earn each other’s money in 
some hot matches on the golf 
ground. 

Johnny Huber, who claims that 
golfing requires too much walking 
for nothing, has trodden many 
miles around Boston in search for 
a small boat, and has nearly de- 
cided that the season is too far 
gone to buy one anyway. 





come tired of harboring a trouble- 
some appendix, finally turned it 
over to Dr. Fink, our Newark ex- 





Ralph De Vore, who also is sta- 


tioned at Springfield, stopped his Newark-Boston run: 


aminer, and is now back on his 


fling and redistribution of flying |, 


George McCabe, who had be- 


RED LIGHT TO 
AID AIR PILOTS 





The cone of silence, a dead space 
directly above the transmitting 
towers of a radio range beacon 
and the one indication to an air. 
man following a radio beam and 
endeavoring to orient himself that 
he is directly over the sending sta- 
tion, may now be identified in the 
pilot’s cockpit by a red light on the 
instrument board as he passes 
through this zone. 


Eugene L. Vidal, Director of Air 
Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce, announced today that 
D. M. Stuart, radio engineer of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, had de- 
veloped a method of identifying 
this important land fall to a pilot 
flying blind and who needs to 
know the whereabouts of the radio 
beam transmitter before he can 
determine the location of the air- 
port. 


Special Signal 


Rex Martin, Assistant Director 
of Air Commerce in charge of air 
navigation, stated that some pilots 
have confused the cessation of the 
beacon signals received through 
the headphones in mountainous 
country with the cone of silence 
and also at times they have had 
difficulty locating this dead spot 
when static was heavy. Mr. Stu- 
art, who recently was employed by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, rec- 
tified this condition by building a 
high frequency transmitter which 
projects a vertical beam in the cone 
of silence area{ To receive this spe- 
cial beam or signal the airplane 
need add only a small, light, com- 
pact receiver which is constantly 
tuned to but one frequency and 
will receive the special signal from 
any radio beacon so equipped. 
The receiver picks up the signal 
and in turn lights a small red light 
on the instrument board as the 
plane passes through the cone of 
silence.”] If the pilot desires, he 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 








“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.”’ 


Inu Constant Memoriam 


Anderson, Lloyd—B. A. T. 
Andert, Paul A.—B. A. T. 
Barron, John M. Jr.—A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—Varne 

. A. 








Bowen, J. E.—T. & 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 

Brock, Wm. 8.—Waiting List 
Bucher, Charles ps A. A. 


George, Hal—T. & W. A. 
R. Boyd—N. A. T. 
Haligren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—T. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. 
Jamiesen, W. L.— 
Kelsey, Harel 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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AIR INDUSTRY 
FACES FUTURE 


(Continued from Page 1) 





persist and, on occasion, even pros- 
per at the expense of others. 

The usual argument for reduc- 
ing wages is that it is futile for 
employees to go against economic 
trends. Here is one time, how- 
ever, When the peculiar workings 
of so-called economic forces are 
all too transparent. 

Beneficial Law 

The pilots have cause to be 
thankful that the new air mail law 
includes a measure of protection 
for them. However, they are 
again warned that the Labor 
Board pay scale which the law re- 
quires may be changed by collec- 
tive bargaining. And it is the con- 
tention of their Association that 
if some companies lose money be- 
cause of their low bids it is the 
consequence of their own act, and 
no one authorized them to gamble 
with pilots’ or other employees’ 
salaries. It is up to the companies 
to rectify their own mistakes, or, 
failing this, to relinquish their 
contracts and give someone else a 
chance. 

This, perhaps, sounds harsh, and 
we are sorry that it must be so, 
but, after all we did not make the 
rules of the game. We have the 
highest respect and admiration for 
many of the individuals on the 
other side who neither had any- 
thing to do with the making of the 
rules, and who, perhaps, have 
themselves been victimized by the 
necessities of unrestricted compe- 
tition. One thing seems clear, 
however, and that is, if we fail to 
hold our own the entire industry 
may be cheapened or destroyed. 

If the I. C. C. should not be em- 
powered to increase the rates, a 
change in the law will be necessary 
to save the industry, and a firm 
stand by the pilots may supply the 
needed impetus to bring this about. 
Certainly it is dubious that the air- 
lines will chance another bidding 
if it can be avoided by any possible 
means. 

There are other ways of chisel- 
ing besides cutting salaries and 
one of the favorites is to increase 
the flying hours. The National 
Labor Board established a maxi- 
mum of 85 hours per month, 
which, in view of the speeds which 
are now attainable, is plenty. It 
is significant that the miles flown 
in domestic service in 1933 exceed- 
ed 1931 by approximately two mil- 
lion, while, in the same period, the 
first pilots employed dropped from 
460 to 452. The present plans of 
the Post Office Department call for 
a curtailment of the total miles 
flown in 1984. This, together with 
higher speeds, may mean a drastic 
reduction in total hours flown this 
year. At 200 m. p. h. a pilot could 
fly 17,000 miles in 85 hours, while, 
in July 1933, one of the busiest 
months, the Department of Labor 
survey gives an average of 9,815 
miles per pilot. 

ALPA Security 

By all the laws of common sense 
and economics even 85 hours per 
month is too much flying at pres- 
ently attainable speeds, and next 
year there will undoubtedly be 
fewer pilots at work unless some 
unforeseen change takes place. 

IN THE RAPIDLY CHANGING 
FIELD OF AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION, STABILITY IS NOT YET 
IN SIGHT. APPARENTLY 
THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS 
PERMANENCY. ETERNAL VIG- 
ILANCE IS THE PRICE WE 
MUST PAY FOR SECURITY. 
MORE AND MORE THE FORE- 
SIGHT OF THE FOUNDERS OF 
A, L. P. A. EVOKES THE AD- 
MIRATION OF ONE WHO CAME 
ALONG LATER. 











NEW RUN 








New air transport schedules, 
linking Chicago directly to Los An- 
geles and providing additional serv- 
ice between Chicago and Philadel- 
phia with Douglas airliners, was in- 
augurated recently by Transconti- 
Nental and Western Air, Inc. 


According to Clark Howell, At- 
lanta publisher, the commission ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to 
study the air industry situation has 
met and mapped an intensive field- 
survey program and will initiate 
public hearings on September 17. 


It is the intention of the com- 
mission to make an air tour of the 
country, studying over America’s 
air lines and military aviation es- 
tablishments, so that the commis- 
sion may have an up-to-date cross- 
section of American aviation. 


The survey party will be com- 
posed of the vice-chairman, Ed- 
ward P. Warner, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aero- 
nautics; Albert J. Berres, former 
American Federation of Labor of- 
ficial in California; Franklin K. 
Lane, World War flier and Califor- 
nia attorney; Jerome C. Hunsaker, 
airship authority and former offi- 
cial of the Goodyear Zeppelin 
Company; and J. Carroll Cone, As- 
sistant Director of Air Commerce, 
who is acting as executive secre- 
tary of the commission and will 
accompany them on their tour. 


Sails to Europe 
Clark Howell, the chairman of 
the commission, expects to sail to 
Europe on August 4, to familiarize 
himself with European aviation. 


The detailed itinerary of the 
commission’s American tour fol- 
lows: 

July 27—Friday, Langley Field, 
H. A. C. A. Laboratories and naval 
aircraft base at Norfolk. 

July 28—Saturday, same, flying 
to Atlanta for overnight stop. 

July 29—Sunday, Maxwell Field 
and on to naval aircraft base at 
Pensacola for overnight stop. 

July 30 — Monday, Pensacola 
and on to Miami for overnight 
stop. 

July 31—Tuesday, Miami. 

August 1—Wednesday, start of 
tour over Pan-American Airways. 

August 2 — Thursday, tour of 
Pan-American. 

August 3—Friday, visit to naval 
and military bases at Canal Zone. 

August 4 — Saturday, tour of 
Pan-Americans. 

August 5—Sunday, tour of Pan- 
Americans. . 

August 6 — Monday, arrival at 
air corps training center, San An- 
tonio. 

August 7 — Tuesday, air corps 
training center. 

August 8—Wednesday, visit at 
commercial activities and over- 
night stop, Dallas. 

August 9 — Thursday, visit at 
commercial activities, Fort Worth, 
and on to Tucson. 

August 10 — Friday, visit to 
naval aircraft base and San Diego. 

August 11 — Saturday, visit to 
March Field and on to Los An- 
geles. In Los Angeles, arriving 
evening August 11. 


Invites ALPA 


Mr. Howell indicated that the 
commission does not intend to 
waste time in long drawn out hear- 
ings nor try the patience of the 
President with a long-winded re- 
port. He hopes to complete the 
testimony in two months at the 
outside and said the final recom- 
mendations may be in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s hands by Christmas. 


Relative to the co-operation of 
the Federal Aviation Commission 
and of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, Mr. Howell sent a self-ex- 
planatory letter to President 
Behncke, dated July 13, 1934: 
“My Dear Mr. Behncke: 


“The Federal Aviation Commis- 
sion is preparing to launch its 
study of air policy, as directed by 
Act of Congress approved June 12, 
as rapidly as possible and wishes 
to extend to you, the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association and its members, 
an invitation to assist us in assem- 
bling information and facts that 
will lead to the submission of a 





FEDERAL AVIATION GROUP 
WILL MAKE AIR SURVEY 


President’s Commission Contacted by ALPA; Berres Is 
Praised by William Green 





tion of the United States on or be- 
fore February 1st next. 

“This Commission would deeply 
appreciate your active co-opera- 
tion and any suggestions which 
you or any of your members care 
to submit to it. It is suggested 
that you submit, at your earliest 
possible convenience, any data in 
which you think the Commission 
would be interested, as well as a 
list of the officials of your organ- 
ization or the members of the As- 
sociation whom you believe could, 
as witnesses, furnish the Commis- 
sion with data or suggestions re- 
garding the aeronautical transpor- 
tation systems or the aeronautical 
manufacturing industry. 


Gather Data 

“It is anticipated that the Com- 
mission will devote the period be- 
tween now and September ist to 
an intimate study of aviation and 
all its branches throughout the 
United States and abroad, as well 
as digest the numerous and sundry 
reports regarding aviation which 
have accumulated over a period of 
years. The Commission will hold 
public hearings starting in Septem- 
ber and running through October, 
the exact dates of which hearings 
will be furnished you at a later 
date. 
“Trusting that we will hear from 
you at your earliest convenience 
and assuring you of our desire to 
receive your helpful co-operation, 
“Yours very truly, 
“FEDERAL AVIATION 

COMMISSION, 

/s/ “Clark Howell.” 


Praises Berres 


Extensive changes in the~ De- 
partment of Commerce airline 
regulations, to increase further the 
safety’ and reliability of scheduled 
air transportation, will be the sub- 
ject of a conference to be held in 
Washington on August 15 and 16 
between officials of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce of the Department 
and representatives of the” sched- 
uled air transport companies. 


In calling the conference today, 
Eugene L. Vidal, Director of Air 
Commerce, said that many revis- 
ions in the existing regulations are 
necessary because the rapid tech- 
nical advances in airline operation 
since the requirements were first 
promulgated several years ago, 
have made them obsolete. Broader 
authority to provide standards of 
safety on the air lines was granted 
the Department of Commerce by 
Congress in an amendment to the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926 adopted 
in the concluding days of the last 
session. 


Consider Aids 


“Operation of aids to air navi- 
gation on the Federal Airways 
System, and possible improvements 
thereon will be a subject for con- 
sideration at the conference,” Mr. 
Vidal said. ‘We hope to receive 
valuable criticism and suggestions 
from the operators with respect to 
standardization of airway con- 
struction; radio, intermediate land- 
ing fields and beacon lights as now 
operated by the Department of 
Commerce and also with respect to 
the advisability of introducing such 
new devices as the radio compass, 





may come before the commission, 
William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
sent the following letter to the Air 
Line Pilots Association: 
“Dear Sir and Brother: 
“Answering your letter of July 
17, Mr. Albert J. Berres, for a 
number of years, was secretary of 
the Metal Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
A few years ago he left the de- 
partment for an appointment in 
Los Angeles. Now the President 
has appointed him member of the 
Federal Aviation Commission. You 
will find that Mr. Berres has a very 
great comprehensive understand- 
ing of the labor movement and 
that he will be absolutely fair and 
just in every matter with which he 
deals.” 


Carl A. Kohler 


Former Aviator 
Deputy Is Dead 


Carl A. Kohler, 35, of 7351 
Rhodes avenue, Cook County’s 
“flying deputy sheriff” in charge 
of law enforcement of state air 
regulations, who died at the Jack- 
son Park Hospital on July 4, 1934, 
was buried in Holy Sepulchre 
Cemetery following services at St. 
Columbanus Church. 

Mr. Kohler was widely known 
for his air activities. He had come 
to the hospital for treatment and 
was being examined when he sud- 
denly collapsed and died, appar- 
ently from heart disease. 

He was active in all branches of 
aviation and was considered one of 
the finest fliers in the district. 
Through his efforts numerous ben- 
eficial aviation legislation bills 
were passed at Springfield. 

His widow and two sons, Carl 
Jr., 7, and Everitt, 4, survive. 
Services at the residence at 9 a. m. 
July 7 to St. Columbanus Church 
were attended by members of the 
Chicago Aviation Club, the mem- 
bers of the Illinois National Guard 
aviation unit, the Air Line Pilots 














constructive and satisfactory re- 
port to Congress regarding avia- 


Association, and the Illinois Pilots 
Association. 


Regarding Mr. Berres, who will | 
consider such labor questions as 


visual reception of radio range 
beacon signals, blind landing facil- 
ities and radio typewriters for the 
transmission of weather maps, 
weather reports and emergency 
messages. 


“With respect to regulation, ef- 
forts will be made to fit the re- 
quirements to the type of opera- 
tions carried out. Not only will 
the airline regulations be brought 
up to date, but they will be local- 
ized as well. An airline operating 
over the Rocky Mountains has 
problems entirely different from 
those of a line flying over the flat 
farm land of the Middle West, and 
still another procedure is called 
for along the Atlantic Coast. Dif- 
ferent requirements will be set up 
for operations in various parts of 
the country. 


“Type of equipment suitable, 
and qualifications of personnel nec- 
essary in different localities will be 
discussed. The use of single or 


Commerce Calls Air Pilots 
And Officials to Safety Meet 


Department-Air Line Relationship Will Be Discussed at 
Parley 











Accidents Are 
Analyzed By 
Ed. G. Hamilton 


BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON 


The rate at which fatal acci- 
dents are recurring in air trans- 
portation gives rise to apprehen- 
sions. The analyses of causes of 
accidents, compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, show an in- 
creasing number of pilot errors in 
relation to other causes. Were it 
not for the fact that total accidents 
have increased out of proportion to 
the miles flown, one might be in- 
clined to say that the improvement 
in equipment was the primary 
cause of the change in the ratio 
between pilot error and equipment 
failure. Of one thing, however, 
there can be no doubt: the type 
of flying that is demanded of pilots 
in these days requires a greater de- 
gree of skill and resourcefulness 
than ever before. The implication 
is also present that safe flying is 
more dependent upon the skill of 
the pilot today, if that be possible, 
than it ever was in the past. 

In any event, it would seem that 
it is time to take these accidents 
seriously and to look for remedies. 
It is time to reconsider and ask 
whether there is a limit to instru- 
ment flying. Has it been oversold? 
Are pilots consistently attempting 
to go just beyond their capabil- 
ities? If so, is this due to pride, 
fear of one’s job,—in a word, com- 
petition? Or, is it overwork, fa- 
tigue, too much flying? 





Outlines Problem 

Whatever may be the cause, 
there is a remedy. Undoubtedly 
there is some competitive flying 
from one cause or another, and 
perhaps it would be well to look 
for a remedy for this at least. 

Probably the best way to tackle 
the problem is by regulations. The 
time is most opportune because the 
Aeronautics Branch is inclined to 
tighten up at this time. 

As I view the proposition, it 
should be attacked from two an- 
gles, namely, regulation of flying 
and regulation of personnel 
through licensing. By tightening 
up flying regulations and giving 
the pilot definite rules to go on, 
much of the criticism that is aimed 
at over-cautious pilots is eliminat- 
ed. Too much regulation, how- 
ever, is apt to be awkward. Ali 








multi-engined airplanes and the 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 


such regulations should be as sim- 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 





Mr. David L. Behncke, Pres., © 
Air Line Pilots Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Behncke: 


sent to me. In this magazine, 


Clyde. 
Roddy. 


be done in a time like this. 


and association activities. 








To Clyde’s brother we would like to say that no lines of ours 
would ever write a fitting epitaph for Clyde. 
self when he carved deep in the hearts of his friends the ever- 
lasting memory of a splendid man. 


Brother of Clyde Holbrook 
Thanks ALPA for Family 


MINNEAPOLIS ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A copy of a recent issue of the Air Line Pilot was recently 


Association, there were three articles in regard to my brother, 
One of the articles was yours, another was Congress- 
man James M. Mead’s, and a third was your editor’s, M. A. 
It is certainly splendid of you gentlemen to speak so 
highly of Clyde, particularly when we know that the statements 
are made in sincerity. We feel greatly indebted to you and the 
pilots in your association who have done everything that could 


It is a pleasure at this time to send you personally my sin- 
cere best wishes for continued success in your professional work 


Yours very truly, 
/signed/ HAROLD S. HOLBROOK, 


He wrote that him- 


/dated/ July 11, 1934. 


published by the Air Line Pilots 
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U. S. “AIR-TRAIN” 

With Russia preparing for a 3,500-mile “air train” flight from 
Moscow to Samarkand, Central Asia, word is received that Jack 
O’Meara, gliding champion of 1933, is a. an American air train 
flight from Floyd Bennett field with mail for Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. 

The “plane locomotive” will be piloted by Ellwood Keim, and will 
have three gliders attached by cables. 

At Camden, N. J., Prof. R. E. Franklin, of the University of Mich- 
igan, will land with 200 pounds of mail for Philadelphia. At Balti- 
more, the second glider, piloted by Stanley Smith, also a former Amer- 
ican gliding champion, will be cut loose. 

Jack O’Meara plans to cut his own rang! loose over Washington 
and land in the Ellipse back of the White House while the towing 
plane continues to Bolling Field. 











ARMY RECORD 
On July 24, ten bombing planes of the United States Army 
air corps pleted a ful 4,000-mile hop from Washington, 
D. C., to Fairfax, Alaska. 
Lieut. Col. H. H. Arnold commanded the army flight, which 
was for training and survey purposes. 








LEAD IN EXPORTS 

The United States has forged ahead in the aviation export field 
during the last two years until it leads the world. 

That was disclosed in a report submitted by the American Manu- 
facturers’ Association today to Clark Howell, chairman, federal avia- 
tion commission. 

In 1931 Great Britain stood first with $8,441,000 in foreign aero- 
nautical sales and the United States second with $4,867,000. In 1933 
American sales were $9,203,000 and British, $6,210,000. 





TEST “SMOKE” 

Experiments are being made with invisible smoke, which can 
stall airplane engines and will act as a barrage to invaders. 

According to the London Daily Herald, a recent test was con- 
ducted which resulted in a whole squadron of aircraft being forced 
down through engine failure. It is believed that solid particles 
which are fired into the air from ground artillery are drawn into 
the engine through the carbureter and upset its functioning. 

Although it was never proved, it was believed during the latter 
stages of the World War that a number of forced landings were 
caused by a secret ray employed by the Germans to throw mag- 
netos out of gear. 





DISSIPATE FOG 

Mechanical dissipation of fog over a limited area has been tested 
for the first time by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Ex- 
periments were recently conducted by Henry G. Houghton, Jr., and 
three minutes after nozzles fitted into a 100-foot long pipe began pour- 
ing a secret liquid chemical into a rolling fog which had enveloped the 
airport on the Round Hill estate of Col. E. H. R. Green, where the 
technology station is located, buildings 2,000 feet away stood clearly 
revealed against a background of turbulent walls of white vapor. 





LARGEST SHIPMENT 

The largest single shipment in international air express, con- 
sisting of electric motor parts for pumping machinery, left Newark 
Airport last night for Aruba Island, off the coast of Venezuela, 
about 3,000 miles from New York. The machinery is expected to 
arrive at its destination tomorrow and to save three weeks, or 
about $1,000,000, by starting the wheels once more in the refinery 
of the Lago Oil and Transport Company, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 





FLYING AZTECS 

Revelations were made by Professor M. J. Tenenbaum, who is at 
present examining ruins at Italica, near Seville, showing that the Az- 
tecs were evidently the world’s first airmen. 

Exhibiting a stone engraving found in excavations in Mexico, he 
traced a design of an Aztec glider, called a “‘crir”, and showed that the 
Aztecs’ ruler, Netzahualcoyotl, was in the habit of gliding from Mexi- 
can heights down into the valleys. 





AIR HUNT 

Perhaps the most up-to-date dinosaur hunt in these ancient 
pastures of prehistoric beasts is in the field this summer under the 
leadership of Dr. Barnum Brown of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

With plane and pickaxe, instead of horse and gun, Dr. Brown, 
Peter C. Kaisen, G. E. Lewis, and Darwin Harbict are following 
the geological rail. 

About 200 millions of years ago the northern part of the 
western hemisphere was cut in two by a great sea that. ran from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic ocean, and in swamps and lush 
meadowland along the shores lived many dinosaurs. 





INCREASE FACILITIES 

Pan-American Airways System has combined its facilities 
with Railway Express Agency, Inc., to provide a fast international 
shipping service between the United States and thirty Central and 
South American countries, beginning August 1. ; 

To cut red tape, the airways company has negotiated with the vari- 
ous foreign governments and obtained their consent to the use of a 
single waybill, known as the Pan-American Airway Bill, which will do 
away with six documents ordinarily necessary to foreign shipping. 


FULFILLS PROPHECY 5 

Twenty years ago William Gardner, veteran of fifteen Civil 
War battles, stood in the yard of his home at Ludlow, Ky., and 
watched a box-like kite take to the air with the power of a sput- 
tering motor. ; Hee 

“Some day,” he told members of his family, “I'll ride in one of 
the things.” aan ae 

Yesterday he did, coming all the way from Cincinnati in an 
airplane. : 3 

“It was just like sitting down in a motor car,” the 92-year-old 
veteran said upon his arrival here. 








. PLAN OCEAN ROUTES . ; ; 

The Daily Express announces that the Imperial Airways plans di- 
rect regular passenger service across the Atlantic. 

Sir Eric Geddes, chairman of the Imperial Airways, declared de- 
signs for the aircraft were already under detailed construction. — 

“The Canadian and Newfoundland Governments will assist in the 
maintenance, and we shall be under agreement not to grant a license 
to any other line which is not approved by both the British and the 
Newfoundland Governments,” said an official of the company. 

Floating airdromes placed in mid-Atlantic would not be used, he 
added. ‘We aim at producing a medium-sized, fast airplane with a 
good power-to-weight mee arb gg meee _ ene, in Bead eo 

ial Airwa: old a privilege on in Ne - 
eae er +e will be atnned to lee landing grounds or 


—M. A. RODDY. 


land. No foreign services 


hangars on the island. 














AIR BUREAU TO 
REVIEW DATA 


Three Definite Phases Will 
Be Considered During 
Conference 








(Continued from Page 3) 


types of operation for which each 
is suited, will be considered, as will 
also the performance which should 
be expected of a multi-engined air- 
craft in flight in case of engine 
failure. 


“Under the terms of the Air 
Mail Act of 1984, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized and di- 
rected to prescribe the maximum 
flying hours of pilots on air mail 
lines and also to approve agree- 
ments between air mail operating 
companies and their pilots and 
mechanics for retirement benefits. 
Provision will be made on the 
agenda of the conference for these 
subjects to be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 


Want Pilots 


“The use of radio and instru- 
ments is increasingly important in 
the transportation of passengers by 
air, and much thought will be giv- 
en to this development in connec- 
tion with studies pertaining to a 
revision in minimum altitudes of 
flight and visibility requirements. 
Also, the latitude that should be 
permitted the airline company and 
the individual pilot in selecting al- 
ternate routes, when the regular 
route cannot be flown because of 
adverse weather, will be deter- 
mined.” 

Mr. Vidal, in his invitation, sug- 
gested that each company appoint 
at least two representatives, in- 
cluding an officer familiar with the 
companys’ problems, and a pilot, 
preferably the chief pilot. 

Note: The Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation has objected to this chief 
pilot appointment and has strongly 
urged that a pilot actually flying 
the line be elected by his brother 
pilots to represent them at this 
safety conference. The reason for 
this is obvious. 


Ed. G. Hamilton 
Explains SATR 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ple and as few as is practicable. 

On the other side, we have an 
S. A. T. rating which is supposed 
to qualify a pilot to fly an air- 
line. If the companies demand 
qualities in excess of those re- 
quired by the license, then the li- 
cense requirements are too lax, 
and so long.as this discrepancy 
exists, just so long will the com- 
panies have additional excuses to 
fire those whom they do not de- 
sire, for other and quite different 
reasons than their flying ability. 
At the present time, if a company 
fires a pilot because of his flying 
ability, the Department is hard put 
to it to decide whether to lift the 
pilot’s license or not. In effect the 
companies give the S. A. T. rating, 
and virtually have the power to 
take it away. This is not right. 
The S. A. T. rating should be such 
that the Department could and 
would stand behind it. 

Details Plan 

The qualifications of the S. A. 
T. R. should be complementary to 
the air-line flying regulations: the 
minimum requirements as to ceil- 
ings over various routes, overtop 
flying, etc., are the specifications in 
a sense of pilot qualifications. The 
two should be regulated so as to 
fit together, leaving no discretion- 
ary powers in these things to em- 
ployers. If a pilot is seriously at 
fault, let the Department lift his 
license after a fair investigation. 
Then if the employer wishes to dis- 
charge him for other reasons he 
must name these reasons. 

The responsibility and power 
which would be placed in the hands 
of the Department is evident, and 
it is doubted that they would wish 
to assume this responsibility unless 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 











|maximum in flying time maintained at all times. 
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EIGHTY-FIVE HOURS PER MONTH | 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

stating that this is a maximum figure. But we all know 
that any maximum set in limitations of employment is sel. 
dom regarded as such by employers. As a matter of fact, 
operating companies seemed to believe this 110 hour limi. 
tation was too low. It might be well to recall to you that 
at a meeting of operators not so long ago a certain official] 
expressed the opinion that pilots should fly about 170 
hours a month. 

We must not fail to bear in mind that the speed of 
equipment is constantly increasing, and 200 m p. h. seems 
to be the mark set for cruising speed for the next several 
years. Little argument is needed to substantiate the fact 
that eighty-five hours is too much flying on 200 m. p. h, 
equipment. 

Most of the present operating companies are making 
every effort to establish the procedure of keeping within 
the limitation by arriving at an AVERAGE monthly figure, 
The problem cannot be met that way. If a pilot’s flying 
time is spread over a period of a year, considering vaca. 
tion periods, possibly active duty with the army, sick 
leaves and other leaves dué to unavoidable causes, lay-offs 
and cancellation of runs, any exorbitant amount of flying 
done during a portion of that year could be reduced to a 
very reasonable monthly figure if averaged over the entire 
period. This of course gives the company the advantage 
of flying its pilots in any one month up to any figure they 
choose. IF THIS WERE TO HAPPEN, ALL WE CAN 
SAY IS, WHAT ABOUT PUBLIC SAFETY? Would any 
one of us, or those near and dear to us, care to ride in an 
airplane whose pilot was fatigued from over work? Of 
course not, yet there are those who advocate an average 
figure for flying time, with all the attendant risks it per. 
mits. There must be a cut and dried monthly limitation if 
public safety is to be served; therefore, in the interests of 
public safety, the pilots should stand one hundred per cent 
for an ironclad monthly limitation of flying hours. Fur- 
thermore, with air travel made safe and the number of 
accidents reduced to a minimum, transportation by air be- 
comes more popular, airline business increases, and it is 
the companies which will thereby directly benefit. A fixed 
monthly flying limitation will do much to bring this about. 

Another argument set forth by the operators on the 
limitation of flying hours is that air transportation is at the 
present time seasonal, and pilots should therefore fly more 
in the summer when there is more activity than in the win- 
ter when business is slack. It is my candid opinion that, 
in the near future, as equipment and aids to air naviga- 
tion are more and more improved and the public becomes 
more and more accustomed to air travel, this seasonal fea- 
ture will be to a large extent eliminated. All modes of 
transportation, for that matter, are more popular during 
some seasons than others; however, increased winter activ- 
ity in air travel should follow as a natural result of im- 
proved conditions. 

The main point seems to be how public safety can best 
be served. The only answer to that is to have a monthly 
A limita- 
tion has been set by the National Labor Board, and the sen- 
sible thing for all parties concerned is to live up to it. Any 
changes that may be desired in the future on any feature 
of the Labor Board decision should be recommended off- 
cially. Small groups here and there should not take it 
upon themselves to disregard the new law. There are 
many angles to take into consideration in recommending 
any change in the present regulations, and we cannot, as 
individuals, decide such important questions as, how many 
months are to be considered summer months and how 
many months are to be considered winter months, should 
it be conceded that pilots are to fly more in the summer 
than in the winter. What is to be considered a standard, 
and, again, what about public safety? Is it to be taken 
for granted that pilots do not fatigue as readily during the 
summer months, and is it a fact that winter flying, assum- 
ing that weather is not unduly bad, is more fatiguing than 
summer flying? On the other hand, with high tempera- 
tures bringing uncertain and dangerously moving electric 
storms, dangerous squall conditions, dust storms, etc., sum- 
mer flying is not so simple. Then there is the possibility 
that operators might consider nine months of the year as 
the summer period, and during the remaining three win- 
ter months would pay little attention to any seasonal 
arrangement, and any differential set in the matter would 
add innumerable complications to the problem of pilots’ 
wages and working conditions. 

It is believed that when the eighty-five hour limitation 
is placed into effect, it will not work any undue hardship 
on the operators; their present arguments on the question 
is just subterfuge to becloud the issue. The matter has 
been cleared up by the Labor Board decision in such a way 
as to benefit everyone concerned, and certainly is to the 
best interests of public safety. In the past, officials paid 
little attention to how they scheduled their pilots, many of 
whom were flown far beyond any reasonable limit while 
others were flown far below the limit, and usually cases 
like this occurred on the same division when a brief, intel- 
ligent study of schedules by operating officials would have 
easily avoided such situations. If all pilots were scheduled 
out uniformly, the monthly flying time for each pilot would 


‘easily come within the eighty-five hour monthly limit com- 


mensurate with public safety. : : 

A just and fair limitation of flight time—eighty-five 
hours per month-—has been established by a just and fair 
body. and this limitation has been incorporated inte lew. 
LET US MAINTAIN THE LAW. 
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The AIR LINE PILOT concludes in this issue the 
testimony of President Behncke relative to the air 
line piloting profession made before the House Post 
Office Committee: 


Mr. Haines: And most of them are, as I understand, 
members of your association ? 


Mr. Behncke: Yes. 


Mr. Haines: What percentage of them are members 
of your organization ? 


Mr. Behncke: About 90 per cent. 


The Chairman: What is the average life of a pilot in 
active service? Are there any figures that bear upon that 
subject? 

Mr. Behncke: There are accurate figures. The high 
qualifications necessary to become a good air line pilot 
make it impossible for one to get on an air line before the 
age of 28 or 30. Piloting is not an old man’s game, and 
when one reaches 40 or 45 he has to look for something 
else, to begin looking around, to begin all over again in 
some other line of endeavor. That is why they should be 
adequately compensated for the active period of service. 

The Chairman: We had the case of a former repre- 
sentative of the Air Line Pilots Association, who was seek- 
ing reinstatement before the committee, and the company 
concerned indicated that he had reached an age when his 
services were not considered beneficial. I imagine that he 
is in the early forties. Is it difficult for a man after pass- 
ing 40 and being detached from one company to secure an 
opportunity to work for another company ? 

Mr. Behncke: Extremely difficult. His application 
will receive practically no consideration. They like to 
stick to men 30 or younger to start them with the com- 
panies. The reason given for that, or the main reason, is 
that each company has set a standard for its pilots, in con- 
nection with operation, and it takes 2 or 3 or 4 years to 
make a good pilot for that company. If a pilot loses his 
job and has to go to another company he has to start again. 

Mr. Haines: The active life of a pilot, as I understand, 
is about 15 years? 

Mr. Behncke: That is just about it. 

Mr. Haines: When a pilot retires does your organiza- 
tion give him any annuity? 

Mr. Behncke: No; there has been no protection what- 
ever given. We have no retirement privileges or any other 
perquisites. There should be such, but there are not. 

The Chairman: What would happen, so far as the 
pilots’ working conditions are concerned, if we opened all 
these lines to competitive bidders? 

Mr. Behncke: It would not be very good. The future 
would be very dark for the pilots, for this reason: If you 
have two points that you want to start an air line between, 
and the Post Office Department demands a high-grade and 
fast service, there is not very much’ difference in the cost of 
equipment and so forth, to make up a good air line until 
you get to hiring workers. If one can hire workers cheap- 
ly, he can bid low. So that a straight competitive bidding 
on these lines would be very detrimental to the wage earn- 
ers. The Government, I believe, should protect itself by 
competitive bidding, but it should be a matter of specifica- 
tions for equipment and certainly the workers require pro- 
tection for the reasons I have stated. 

Mr. Brunner: Does not the National Recovery Admin- 
istration set a standard pay for pilots? 

Mr. Behncke: The minimum pay for mechanics is 
rather low, and so far as pilots are concerned we thought 
it beneficial at the time not to be included in the code as to 
wages and hours, because of professional considerations. 

Mr. Brunner: Most Government contracts specify that 
the prevailing rate of wages must be paid in the execution 
of contracts. Why not put that provision in the air mail 
contracts ? 

Mr. Behncke: That is a point we make and urge. We 
think it should be done. I think that alone would raise 
the standards of operation immeasurably. If that is not 
done, what the bids amount to are bids on wages. One line 
can hire at one figure and another line for another figure, 
and the line paying the least is in position to bid lower, 
which is a practice that does not give protection to pilots. 
For reasons of national defense, if for no other reason, I 
believe that pilots and other specialists in the aviation in- 
dustry should be adequately protected, because the avia- 
tion industry is very closely associated with national de- 
fense. 

Mr. Hartley: How does the length of a contract affect 
air line pilots? 

Mr. Behncke: The workers and the pilots in the indus- 
try would be much better off and have more to look to if 
contracts were let for longer periods of time. If the entire 
set-up should be torn to pieces every few years, the work- 
ers would not have much to look forward to. What is 
going to happen to these people with the present com- 
panies going out of business, throwing men out of employ- 
ment and cutting wages? When the operators get back 
the contracts, proper protection should be given the air 
workers. The temporary contracts should not be used to 
tear down standards that have been built up over a long 
time. The real danger is that the temporary contracts will 
be used to tear down the standards of the workers. Wage 
standards once destroyed are seldom bfought up to their 
former levels. ’ 
(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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pany union only functioned as the 

employer desired. 

Accordingly, there has been 
subsequent applications for affilia- 
tions with the American Federe- 
tion of Labor. 


Most significant is the action of 
the Missouri Pacific Mechanical 
Department Association, which 
stampeded into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor after a trial of 
employer-dominated unions. 

The notice, which was signed by 
officers of the former company 
union, is as follows: 

“WE BELIEVE THAT THE 
DAY OF THE COMPANY UNION 
HAS PASSED. THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, THE FEDERAL CO- 
ORDINATOR OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION, THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT 
AND MANY RIGHT THINKING 
MEN AND WOMEN HAVE CON- 
DEMNED THE COMPANY 
UNION AS BEING INIMICAL TO 
HARMONIOUS RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES. BILLS ARE NOW 
PENDING IN THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
WHICH WILL, IF ENACTED 
INTO LAW, COMPLETELY DE- 
STROY THE LAST VESTIGE OF 
COMPANY UNIONS. YOU CAN 
NO LONGER MAINTAIN THE 
MISSOURI PACIFIC MECHAN- 
ICAL DEPARTMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION IN THE FACE OF SUCH 
OPPOSITION. WE HAVE GIV- 
EN CAREFUL STUDY TO THE 
ENTIRE SITUATION AND MUST 
TAKE OUR STAND ON THE 
SIDE OF LABOR.” 

Admit Sham 

Company unions are described 
in admissions of company execu- 
tives giving testimony before a 
federal committee that company 
unions were sponsored, fostered 
and financially supported by the 
company employing its members. 

The widest stretch of human 
imagination or the most charitable 
judgment will permit no other ac- 
ceptance of the company union 
than that of an agency of conveni- 
ence called into existence as a 
“front” for profit-crazed employ- 
ers at federal investigations or be- 
fore code hearings. 

Company unions are a virtual 
necessity for this type of employ- 
er, so detrimental to the prosperity 
of the nation. 

Professor James Weber Linn, 
noted commentator for the Chicago 
Daily, Times, and who also fills the 
chair of Literature at the Univer- 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) 
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EXTENSION CONTRACTS ARE 
BENEFICIAL TO THE AIRMEN 


Clauses 10 and 11 Leave New Doubt as to Attitude of 
Post Office Department 





(Continued from Page 1) 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 

YOU DID, INDEED, HAVE A 
GREAT VICTORY IN THE PAS- 
SAGE OF THE AIR MAIL BILL, 
WHICH CONTAINS PROTEC- 
TION FOR THE PILOTS. 


THERE IS NO MORE HAZ- 
ARDOUS OCCUPATION THAN 
THAT OF A PILOT AND CON- 
GRESS SHOULD SEE TO IT 
THAT EVERY PROTECTION IS 
GIVEN TO THEM. 

YOU ARE, THEREFORE, TO 
BE CONGRATULATED FOR 
THE GOOD WORK YOU DID. 

FRATERNALLY YOURS, 


/signed/ WM. GREEN, 
PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. 


Publish Contract 
That air line pilots may famil- 
iarize themselves with the Post 
Office contracts which must be 
signed by the contractors seeking 
extensions of the present tempor- 


———j|ary bids for three months, the 


AIR LINE PILOT is reprinting the 
complete contract: 


EXTENSION OF AIR-MAIL 
CONTRACT 
ROUTE NO. 
(Contractor’s name and address) 











THIS AGREEMENT, entered 











into on the day of. 

by and between of 
hereinafter 

called the “contractor” and the 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(acting in this behalf by the Post- 
master General). 

WITNESSETH, that whereas, 
the aforesaid of 
, entered into 
a contract with the United States 
of America under the date of 











for the transportation of mail by 
aircraft on route no. from 











under an advertisement issued by 
the Postmaster General on 

AND WHEREAS, under an act 
of Congress approved June 12, 
1934, it is provided that existing 
contracts for the transportation of 
mail by aircraft may, by the writ- 
ten consent of the contractor and 
the Postmaster General, be ex- 
tended as provided in that act; 

NOW THEREFORE, it is here- 
by agreed by and between the par- 
ties hereto that the aforesaid con- 
tract between the said parties with 
all its conditions is hereby extend- 
ed, in accordance with the terms 
applicable thereto as provided in 
said act, until ; 
at the rates of pay prescribed 
therein, subject further to the fol- 
lowing agreement on the part of 
the undersigned contractor, to wit: 

1. That said contract or any in- 
terest therein will not be sold, as- 
signed, or transferred by the un- 
dersigned contractor to another 
person without the approval of the 
Postmaster General. 

2. That after December 31, 
1934, the undersigned contractor 
will not buy, acquire, hold, own, 
or control, directly or indirectly, 
any shares of stock or other inter- 
est in any other partnership, asso- 
ciation, or corporation engaged di- 
rectly or indirectly in any phase 
of the aviation industry, whether 
so engaged through air transporta- 
tion of passengers, express, or 
mail, through the holding of an air- 
mail contract, or through the 
manufacture or sale of airplanes, 
airplane parts, or other materials 
or accessories generally used in air 
transportation, and regardless of 
whether such buying, acquisition, 
holding, ownership, or control. is 
done directly, or is accomplished 

, through an agent, sub- 





sidiary, associate, affiliate, or by 
any other device whatsoever. This 
shall not extend to interests in 
landing fields, hangars, or other 
ground facilities necessarily inci- 
dental to the performance of the 
transportation service of such air- 
mail contractor, nor to shares of 
stock in corporations whose princi- 
pal business is the maintenance or 
operation of such landing fields, 
hangars, or other ground facilities. 


3. That no member, officer, or 
director of the undersigned con- 
tractor is or will be permitted to 
be at any time during the period 
of his contract or any extension 
thereof, a member, officer, directo:, 
or stockholder in any other part- 
nership, association, or corpora- 
tion, whose principal business, in 
purpose or in fact, is the holding 
of stock in other corporations, or 
which is engaged in any phase of 
the aviation industry, as specified 
in paragraph 2 of this contract. 


4. That at no time during the 
term of this contract, or any ex- 
tension thereof will the under- 
signed contractor have any mem- 
ber, officer, or director, or any 
employee performing general man- 
agerial duties, who has theretofore 
entered into any unlawful combi- 
nation to prevent the making of 
any bids for carrying the mails. 


5. The contractor has furnished 
and caused to be attached hereto 
as true, a list marked “Exhibit 
A”, showing the names and ad- 
dresses of every partner, officer, 
director, and employee performing 
managerial duties of the under- 
signed contractor, together with 
the affiliations of such persons with 
other corporations. 


6. The undersigned contractor 
represents that he (it) has never 
entered or proposed to enter into 
any combination to prevent the 
making of any bid for carrying the 
mails, or made any agreement, or 
given or performed, or promised 
to give or perform, any considera- 
tion whatever to induce any other 
person to bid or not to bid for any 
mail contract. 


7. The undersigned contractor 
represents that he (it) has no offi- 
cer, director, or regular employee 
whose salary, bonus, commission, 
or otherwise, exceeds $17,500 per 
year, and will not have during the 
tenure of this contract or any ex- 
tension thereof. 


8. The contractor has fur- 
nished, and caused to be attached 
hereto as true, a list of all stock- 
holders holding more than 5 per 
centum of the entire capital stock 
of the undersigned corporation, 
and a statement covering its finan- 
cial set-up, including a list of as- 
sets and liabilities, is attached 
hereto and made a part hereof and 
marked “Exhibit B”. The original 
amount paid to this corporation 
for its stock, and whether paid in 
cash, and if not paid in cash, a 
statement for what such stock was 
issued is attached and marked 
“Exhibit C’’. 

9. The books, records, and ac- 
counts of the undersigned contrac- 
tor will be kept under such regu- 
lations as may be promulgated by 
the Postmaster General, subject to 
examination and auditing by the 
Postmaster General, and the un- 
dersigned contractor will submit 
financial reports under such regu- 
lations as the Postmaster General 
may prescribe. 

10. The undersigned contractor 
further agrees that the rate of 
compensation and the working con- 
ditions and relations for all pilots, 
mechanics, and laborers employed 
by it shall conform to decisions of 
the National Labor Board. 
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; LABOR BOARD HEARING MINUTES ARE CONTINUED BY THE ALPA 











The AIR LINE PILOT has been 
running in serial form the minutes 
of the labor hearings as conducted 
by Senator Robert F. Wagner prior 
to the recent announcement of the 
National Labor Board’s decision 
governing pay and flying hours for 
pilots. 

Mr. Kremer: Mr. Chairman, I 
think we can meet that situation 
very easily. I am speaking now for 
the United. 

As far as we are concerned, Mr. 
Chairman, we are perfectly willing 
that this committee make its fact- 
finding. We will go along today as 
we are going. We will leave this 
room without the feeling that there 
is a controversy. There is just a 
difference of opinion about the 
basis of pay. As far as that is con- 
cerned, when this conclusion is 
reached, so far as it applies to the 
pay, it can be retroactive to the 
first day of October. 

I do not think that you folks will 
have any doubt but what your 
checks will be there, if it should be 
determined that you are entitled to 
more money. 

Mr. Olander: We are just past 
the first of October. 

Mr. Kremer: It has gone into 
effect, but it will be retroactive. 

It may be weeks before a deter- 
mination is reached. 

The Chairman: Let us not quar- 
rel about a little thing like that 
now. 

Mr. Kremer: It may all be deter- 
mined before your next pay check 
is due. Let us speed it along. 

Mr. Seymour: Mr. Chairman, as 
far as my voice will last, I would 
like to ask a few questions. I am 
neither capable of the technique 
nor the eloquence of a lawyer, but 
it is true that I am the head of the 
American Airways and this is a 
very vital thing to us. I want to be 
sure about this fact finding com- 
mittee, what the result of its find- 
ings may be. 

If I may take just a moment of 
your time, there is one thing I 
would like to bring out. There are 
four American Airways pilots in 
the room. Three of them I am per- 
sonally responsible for having in 
Washington and one is here taking 
his vacation. It is like the coal man 
taking a ride on the coal wagon on 
his vacation. 

I asked those three men to come 
here on duty after my discussion 
the other day with you, when I 
told you that I did not believe that 
American Airways pilots were in- 
censed sufficiently to wish to strike 
or anything of that sort, and your 
fears were that they were. I have 
been visiting with them in my room 
and to indicate their feelings and 
mine, I suggested that I would 
hope that we might have a meeting 
such as I had invited them to but 
which for reasons of their own they 
had not attended. I was still will- 
ing to have such a meeting, and I 
suggested to the representative of 
the Pilots’ Association, my very 
good friend, Clyde Holbrook, that 
I would be happy to come with him 
to you and suggest that before we 
went farther we try to arrange our 
affairs. I even went farther and 
said that even at this date I would 
be willing to accept their argu- 
ments, listen to them and try to 
find an answer. : 

He quite honestly told me that 
he did not feel that he could do 
that without betraying his trust to 
the men who had sent him here, 
and on the matter of representa- 
tion, for the benefit of the gentle- 
man who spoke from the American 
Federation, Mr. Olander, in a let- 
ter which I addressed to the pilots 
some time ago, when they asked 
me to meet with them, I specifically 
stated in that letter that although 
it had been our custom in the past 
to talk with representatives of our 
company that were working for us, 
if it were their desire to be repre- 
sented by someone else, in con- 
formance with the spirit of the 
President’s Act, it was perfectly 
satisfactory to American Airways. 
So, Mr. Olander, there is no ques- 
tion on our part in that direction. 

Mr. Olander: So you are willing 
to deal with and recognize the 





Pilots’ Association, I take it? 


Mr. Seymour: We are willing to 
recognize anybody who our pilots 
say is their representative, whether 
it is the Pilots’ Association or not. 

Mr. Olander: Mr. Chairman, 
there is one very plain word in the 
English dictionary and it is “Yes”, 
and there is another very plain 
word, and it is “No”. I just asked 
the question. I assumed from what 
you were saying that you were 
willing to deal with the Associa- 
tion. Your employees are members 
of the Air Line Pilots Association. 


Mr. Seymour: Most certainly, if 
our employees wish to. Is that clear 
enough? 

Mr. Olander: I think it is pretty 
close to it. 

The Chairman: After all, that is 
the business of the employees. 

Mr. Olander: I think we have 
come to the point now where we 
are pretty close to it. : 

The Chairman: Do you think 
that this fact finding committee on 
which all sides will be represented 
will probably clear this thing up 
and after this meeting, which I 
think has been very salutary, we 
will get near to an understanding 
of each other. I think there is a 
general desire to do justice in this 
situation. 

Mr. Seymour: I am sure there is. 

The Chairman: If we have that 
fact finding committee get to work 
at once, they should probably bring 
in something that will be satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. Seymour: May I ask you a 
question, Senator? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Seymour: Would it be the 
function of your fact finding com- 
mittee to look into the facts with 
the assistance that we all might 
give them. 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Seymour: And then to re- 
port back and make a recommen- 
dation? Would that be the extent 
of their activity? 

The Chairman: No. Mr. Teagle 
and I were just discussing that. 
Undoubtedly, after that report is 
presented to us, we will want to 
call the companies together, get 
their representatives here together 
again and have a sort of a final 
discussion of the whole thing, and 
if anyone is not quite satisfied with 
the conclusions, there may even 
then be modifications. But then 
that would be the end. 

Mr. Seymour: Again, not being 
capable of evasion, I should like to 
be more frank, perhaps, than any- 
one has yet been. What I would 
like to ask is, in the appointment 
and the acceptance of this fact 
finding committee’s activities, is it 
meant to be implied that all of the 
operators and the Air Line Pilots 


Association, and Mr. Olander— 


Mr. Olander: 
much for that. 

Mr. Seymour: —will be bound 
by the findings of that committee? 

The Chairman: Not by the find- 
ings of the committee, but by the 
action of the Board. 

Mr. Seymour: By the action of 
the Board. With that answer —I 
know that you are anxious to get 
away— , 

The Chairman: I am not anxious 
to get away, but I am anxious to 
relieve you people who I know are 
anxious to get away. 

Mr. Seymour: We are anxious to 
get away. If you do not mind, I 
would like to say this. I was very 
much impressed with the Senator’s 
Radio address which coincidentally 
was given over the air on the same 
day that I invited these young men 
to meet with me. 

The Chairman: I made one last 
night. You must have missed one! 

Mr. Seymour: I am speaking of 
the 18th. Last night I was trying 
to settle my troubles with— 

The Chairman: You missed a 
good speech. 

Mr. Seymour: I have no doubt 
that is true. 

The Chairman: Mr. Teagle said 
that he heard it and that it was 
good. 

Mr. Seymour: As a matter of 
fact last night the thing that caus- 
ed me to miss your speech—which 
I am sure was excellent—was that 


Thank you very 





I was attempting to follow out the 
advice given in your first speech. 
I am not quoting it word for word, 
but you did say at least in essence 
that you felt that the function of 
this Board should be invoked only 
after the employer and employee 
had exhausted every effort to get 
together. 

The Chairman: That is so. 

Mr. Seymour: Last night I was 
attempting to do that, and even as 
late as an hour before this meeting 
today I was talking to these young 
men of mine—and I do not speak 
now as a lawyer, but as a man who 
has never been in any other busi- 
ness. I am still constrained to be- 
lieve that were we given an oppor- 
tunity that that might happen, be- 
cause I do believe it. I think it 
would perhaps be contrary to an- 
other thing that you mentioned in 
that same speech, in which you said 
there was an unseen silent partner 
in the business that must be con- 
sidered. 

The Chairman: Yes. You compli- 
ment me. You have read a number 
of my speeches. 

Mr. Seymour: I have, sir. 

The Chairman: Thank you very 
much. Thank God, there is one! 

Mr. Seymour: When I am com- 
ing before you, wouldn’t I be silly 
not to have read them? 

In telling you that as the repre- 
sentative of American Airways and 
its 25,000 stockholders, for whom 
I have some responsibility, that 
until to my own satisfaction I have 
exhausted my ability gained 
through my entire business career, 
to regulate the affairs of this com- 
pany, that to agree to permit the 
suggestions of others to regulate 
that business, I would be betraying 
a trust, I am sure you will recog- 
nize what I mean. 

Now, then, I would be perfectly 
willing — and I believe in fact if 
you ask any of the American Air- 
ways pilots, either those present or 
those that are not present, whether 
they think that might not be ac- 
complished—and before I sit down 
I want to call your attention to the 
fact that in the presentation of the 
briefs and so on by the representa- 
tives of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation here, there were no accusa- 
tions, there were no names of 
American Airways people mention- 
ed in those briefs, and I think per- 
haps if you will ask those same 
representatives, that they will not 
be unwilling to tell you that Amer- 
ican Airways at least has done the 
utmost to act squarely with its 
people. I ask you, sir, to give us an 
opportunity to do that until we our- 
selves find that we are helpless. 
Then I shall be one of the first to 
again comply with your suggestion 
and come to you. 

Mr. Olander: Does the gentle- 
man mean that he is declining the 
suggestion made here? I know that 
is a brutally frank question, to put 
it like that, but we might as well 
ask it now. 

The Chairman: Mr. Seymour 
feels that he can make an adjust- 
ment individually for his company. 
I rather sympathize generally with 
that point of view. I am just won- 
dering whether we are not going to 
get along more quickly if this fact 
finding committee were to do it all 
for you. We are not going to be 
ruthless, you understand, in our 
methods. I am sure that you be- 
lieve that we are not going to 
swing the club or do anything of 
that kind, unless it becomes abso- 
lutely essential;—and it never has 
yet. 

Since there is practical unanim- 
ity now,—except for your own in- 
dividual suggestion — why not try 
it out and see how it works? Be- 
cause if we begin’ to disintegrate 
again I am afraid we are not going 
to get together. As I say, I sym- 
pathize a good deal with what you 
have said. But if we begin to cut it 
up, I am afraid of it. How do you 
feel about that, Mr. Holbrook? You 
represent the pilots on that par- 
ticular side. 

Mr. Holbrook: In regard to the 
matter of getting together, I am 
sure that I am voicing the opinion 
of every American Airways pilot— 


I say that they would much prefer 
to put the matter in the hands of a 
fact finding committee to deter- 
mine what is the fair standard. If 
we go back to our individual com- 
panies and try to work out a plan, 
as I said before, work out a satis- 
factory plan, some other company 
will work out a plan satisfactory 
to them and then we will be on dif- 
ferent scales, and under different 
methods. If we can wait until we 
get the recommendations of this 
Board, after the Board receives 
these recommendations from the 
fact finding committee, we shall be 
in a much better position to bring 
this to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The Chairman: I rather think so, 
too, Mr. Seymour. There may be 
some individual treatment that 
your case might need, just as some 
other case might need it. But those 
can be adjusted easily enough. I 
think, however, that this is a good 
way to start. Now that we are to- 
gether I am afraid of another dis- 
integration. To re-assemble is al- 
ways a very difficult thing to do, 
and it becomes more difficult each 
time. While there is this fine spirit 
of co-operation, this is the time, 
that is the psychological moment to 
do as we have suggested. We will 
do the job and we can do it better 
that way. 

Mr. Breech: Mr. Chairman, may 
I say a word? I think I know what 
Mr. Seymour is thinking. He is 
thinking the same thing that I ex- 
pressed in my. talk a few minutes 
ago. That is, as different companies 
we feel that we have some different 
problems. If this is purely a fact 
finding committee, the reports of 
which we can take under advise- 
ment with the right of assembling 
all over again and putting our case 
before the Board, I think that is all 
right. I think that we must make it 
clear that it is a fact finding com- 
mittee so that we can put all of 
our cases or each of our cases in 
front of them. 

The Chairman: Yes. There is no 
question about that. We do that in 
all of these matters. © 

Mr. Breech: So far as I am con- 
cerned, I should object very much 
to a small arbitration committee 
whose decision would be binding, 
because after all I know when the 
company is going broke and I know 
when it is going to last. As Presi- 
dent of North American Aviation 
and responsible for its assets in 
that respect, I want to say that we 
want to be fair, mind you, but we 
want to be sure that the fact find- 
ing committee’s results will be pre- 
sented to us for study before any 
decision is made. 

The Chairman: We will certainly 
have a hearing upon that in which 
all of the companies, of course, will 
be represented. 

Mr. Hogan: And the fact finding 
committee will send their report to 
the companies before the hearing, 
so that there will be an ample op- 
portunity to study the report? 

The Chairman: Of course. I can- 
not expect you to criticize their re- 
port without knowing what is in it. 

Mr. Breech: I would want to 
submit our report to our executive 
committee. 

The Chairman: I thought that I 
made it very clear and Mr. Teagle 
thinks so too,—and so that there 
may be no misunderstanding about 
it—when this fact finding commit- 
tee presents its report, a copy of it 
will go to everybody interested for 
their criticism. Then we will have a 
hearing upon the whole matter and 
render our final decision in the 
matter which, of course, will be 
binding. 

Mr. Seymour: Mr. Chairman, 
perhaps I should have read another 
one of your speeches. Then this 
really means—not trying to imi- 
tate Mr. Olander, but I would like 
a direct answer — what this really 
means, then, is that the agreement 
to the establishment of a fact find- 
ing committee who will report 
finally to the National Labor Board, 
whose decision will be final — it 
means the acquiescense to setting 
up a machinery that will eventually 
in its findings decide for us what is 


The Chairman: Yes. The Board 
itself will do it. The fact finding 
committee has nothing to do except 
report the findings to us. Those go 
to you, and then when you are pre- 
pared to present your case, we will 
have a hearing upon the whole 
matter before our full Board. Then 
we will render our decision. 

Mr. Seymour: Then you will ren- 
der a decision as to what the pay 
scale shall be? 

The Chairman: Yes, and whether 
there should be any modifications, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Seymour: Then in agreeing 
that that is the proper procedure 
here today, the company agrees 
that eventually the findings of the 
National Labor Board will be bind- 
ing upon it, as far as the payment 
of wages to its pilots is concerned? 
The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Seymour: May I ask Mr. 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 
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Contracting Officer. 
Based on Law 

Inasmuch as these new exten- 
sion contracts of the Post Office 
are based on law and specifically 
state that the contractor agrees to 
abide by the decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Board, air line pilots 
should not allow themselves to be 
fooled by synthetic arguments of 
certain companies singing the old 
sob story of “losing money; will 
the pilots go along?” 

As a matter of fact all of the 
companies bid of their own free 
will and were well aware of the 
Labor Board’s findings. 

Such future adjustments as may 
be required by operators is a mat- 
ter for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which is to eventually. 
assume jurisdiction over the air 
lines and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

At present the Post Office De- 
partment leaves no doubt as to 
what is expected by the Post Office 
Department in its enforcement of 
the new Air Mail Act. 

Clauses 10 and 11 of the Post 
Office contract give its definite 
and emphatic views regarding this 
matter. 

At this point it might be well to 
present a brief summary. 

Everyone is acquainted with the 
situation when the Air Line Pilots 
Association was originally organ- 
ized for the primary purposes of: 

(1) A national pay scale. 

(2) A reasonable flight time 
limitation. 

(8) Recognition under the law. 

Gain Points 

Now after three years of the 
most intensive work, the Associa- 
tion has achieved, among other 
things, the following: 

(1)) A national pay scale, 
through the Labor Board decision. 

(2) Limitation of flight time to 
85 hours per month. 

(3) Recognition under the new 
air mail law, which gives pilots full 
protection. 

It should not be overlooked that 
S. 3170 applies to ALL air mail 
contractors, and that arguments to 
the effect that the National Labor 
Board’s decision applies only to the 
companies involved in the original 
pay controversy are false. 

Headquarters would appreciate 
such constructive advice as you 
may desire to present concerning 
the coming ALPA program in be- 
half of the air line piloting profes- 
sion. 

New By-Laws must be estab- 
lished at the coming convention 
which is but a short distance away, 
as well as the settlement of im- 
portant questions relative to co- 
pilots. 

By the time the gavel falls on 
the second convention of ALPA it 
would be well to bring all dues up 





a proper pay scale for our pilots. 





at least 95 per cent of them—when 


Is that true? 


to date and all eligible pilots into 
the Association. 
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New Labor Unit 
Is Created By 
The President 


President Roosevelt has created 
a new National Labor Relations 
Board, composed of three impartial 
members, in lieu of the old Nation- 
al Labor Board, made up of indus- 
trial and workers’ representatives. 


Appointed to the board are 
Lloyd Garrison, chairman, head of 
the University of Wisconsin Law 
School; Harry Alvin Millis, Univer- 
sity of Chicago economist and vice- 
chairman of the Chicago Regional 
Labor Board, and Edwin S. Smith, 
Massachusetts Labor Commission- 
er. 





Mr. Millis has expressed consid- 
erable interest in the industry, and 
President Behncke has the records 
for his perusal. 


In his executive order making 
the appointments the President 
delegated to the board the powers 
granted to him by Congress in the 
compromise labor disputes bill, 
passed in the closing days of the 
session as a substitute for the con- 
troversial Wagner labor disputes 
bill. The act gave the President 
specific authority to create a board 
or boards with power to investigate 
labor complaints and conduct union 
elections. 


Board Powers 
Powers of the new board were 
defined in the order as follows: 


(A) To investigate issues, 
facts, practices and activities of 
employers or employees in any 
controversies arising under Section 
7 (A) of the national industrial 
recovery act or which are burden- 
ing or obstructing, or threatening 
to burden or obstruct, the free flow 
of interstate commerce; and 


“(B) To -order and conduct 
elections and on its own initiative 
to take steps to enforce its orders 
in the manner provided in Section 
2 of Public Resolution 44, Seven- 
ty-third Congress; and 


“(C) Whenever it is in the pub- 
lic interest to hold hearings and 
make finding of fact regarding 
complaints of discrimination 


against or discharge of employees’ 


or other alleged violations of Sec- 
tion 7 (A) of the national indus- 
trial recovery act and such parts 
of any code or agreement as incor- 
porate said section; and 


“(D) To prescribe, with the ap- 
proval of the President, such rules 
and regulations as are authorized 
by Section 3 of Public Resolution 
44, 73d Congress, and to recom- 
mend to the President such other 
rules and regulations relating to 
collective bargaining, labor repre- 
sentation and labor elections as the 
President is authorized to prescribe 
by Section 10 (A) of the national 
industrial recovery act. 


“(E) Upon the request of the 
parties to a labor dispute, to act 
as a board of voluntary arbitration 
or to select a person or agency for 
voluntary arbitration.” 


Independent Group 

The President said his order “es- 
tablishes on a firm statutory basis 
the additional machinery by which 
the United States government will 
deal with labor relations, and par- 
ticularly with difficulties arising in 
connection with collective bargain- 
ing, labor elections and labor rep- 
resentation.” 


Although the board will be nom- 
inally an adjunct of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and report to the 
President through the Secretary of 
Labor, its decisions will not be 
subject to review by the depart- 
ment. As a judicial body it will 
be independent. 


This independence, particularly 
from the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, was a victory for 
Senator Wagner and Miss Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, over 
Hugh S. Johnson, N. R. A. Admin- 
istrator, who always has favored 
machinery for settlement of labor 
disputes within the NRA itself. 
However, General Johnson agreed 
to the new arrangement. 








RED LIGHT TO 
AID AIR PILOTS 


(Continued from Page 2) 
may use his headphones in con- 
junction with the light to advise | 





him when he has passed over the | 


station. 
Develop Tests 
“The direction and distance of | 


radio beacons with respect to land- | 








WAGNER HEARING MINUTES 





(Continued from Page 7) 
Breech a question? Did you under- 
stand that? 

Mr. Breech: No, I never under- 
stood it that way. I do not think I 
| will have any difficulty if the fact 
finding committee’s report is per- 
fectly fair—I do not think there is 


| going to be any difficulty. 


ing facilities are known to all pi-| 


lots who fly the Federal airways,” 

Mr. Martin said. “Therefore, | 
when coming into an_ airport 
which may be covered with fog the 
pilot flies to the beacon, picks up| 


The Chairman: Well, we are go- 
ing to be fair. 

Mr. Breech: If such is the case, 
we would not have any difficulty 
| and I should be willing to go along. 
But in the final analysis, I must 
report to the Board of Directors 
|and if they said that we would not 


the cone of silence and from that | accept it, we just could not accept 


time on knows his exact location | it. 


Of course, I would do every- 


with respect to the landing field. | thing I could to sell the idea to 
By radio telephone he is advised as| them, and I have no doubt I could, 
to the height of the ceiling and if|if I thought that the report was 
it is sufficient to attempt a landing, | fair. 

he will mush down through the fog | 
until he breaks into the clear at| pose we are sitting here? Why do 
lyou think the President has con- 


the edge of the field. 

“This development has 
thoroughly flight tested in a De- 
partment of Commerce airplane at 


been ; 


the Washington radio range bea-| 


con and is so satisfactory that we 
are now considering plans for 
equipping all our radio beacons 


The Chairman: Why do you sup- 


stituted this Board if we are not to 
act? We have, after all, the power 
to act under the Act itself. But 
every one of our decisions has been 


; unanimous thus far and has been 


|accepted. Now, 


with the special signal and advis- | 


ing the users of the Federal air- 


set necessary to receive this addi-| 
tional aid to air nagivation.” 


AIR INDUSTRY 
AIDED BY LAW 


(Continued from Page 6) 
necessary. So he cuts his em- 








if there is any 
question in your mind about it, we 
will make our decision any way 


jand let us see what happens. 
ways as to the type of receiving 


| 


ployes,—and the game goes mer-| 


rily on; no rules, no umpire, no 
business ethics, just ordinary cut- 
throat competition. In the mean- 
time, the victim—the employe—is 


patiently holding the well known | 


sack. 
Aids Industry 

THE LAW THAT HAS BEEN 

PASSED SERVES A TWO-FOLD 

PURPOSE. 


Mr. Pruitt: Mr. Chairman, it was 
| my understanding that sometimes 
this Board acted under a binding 
l arbitration agreement whereby the 
parties agreed to be bound by the 
= nba and in other cases you de- 

mined the facts and acted as a 
feo body. I think both Mr. 
Seymour and Mr. Breech thought 
lthat this was a conciliatory action 
that you were going to take, to de- 
termine the facts and make adjust- 
ments. 

Mr. Teagle: Speaking absolutely 
as an employer, I can not myself 
conceive how you are going to set 
up a fact finding committee on 
which the employers are represent- 
ed and the pilots are represented 


jand a third party is chosen who 
|would be entirely satisfactory to 


IT PROTECTS THE} 


WORKERS AND _ PROTECTS}! 


THE INDUSTRY AGAINST 
SOMETHING FROM WHICH IT 
CANNOT PROTECT ITSELF — 
UNFAIR COMPETITION. 
Furthermore, the sooner this in- 
dustry comes under some protec- 
tive agency such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or some 


both sides, a man outstanding in 
public life, which committee will 
take into consideration all the facts 
and make a report on those facts, 


| which report will go to the pilots 
|and to the various companies, who 


will be given ample time to go over 


| that report and consider the mat- 


ter from one end to the other with 


;a public hearing held before the 


similar regulatory group, the bet-| 


ter it will be for all of us because 
it seems that the so-called “‘gentle- 
man’s agreement” between the 
operators as to paralleling each 


tices, is collapsing. 
competition, as previously stated 


full Board, everybody having their 
day in court, everybody having the 
right to object or make whatever 
arguments they wish; and after 
they have done that, then the 
Board arrives at some definite de- 


|cision on the matter which would 
other’s lines and other unfair prac- | 


Unrestricted | 


undoubtedly mean that in certain 
cases for certain companies there 
| would be differentials, or whatever 


in this article, does not adhere to| |you call them, to meet the various 
good business ethics or any of the | conditions, —I say, I do not see 


rules of fair dealing. 


why that should not end the con- 


Had it not been for the Air Line troversy. That is what we are set 


Pilots Association, backed by the} 


up here to do, to end controversies, 


fair-minded men who are in power | not to continue them for indefinite 
in the nation’s capitol, the major- | periods. 


ity of pilots would today be work- | 
ing for practically nothing. 
should all realize this. 
the new companies, operating un-| 
der the temporary contracts, are} 


| 


| 


Mr. Kremer: May I say, Mr. 


We} | Chairman and gentlemen, that my 
Certain of | | understanding is the same as yours, 


| and I have no reservations to make. 
The Chairman: I might say that 


paying wages as low as $200 a|/as a matter of fact Mr. Kremer 
month. They would continue this | 


seale if they were not compelled to 
raise it under the new law. 

It behooves all of us to stand 
together in a common cause—fair 
wages and decent working condi- 
tions for the air line piloting pro- 
fession! 





CUT TIME 





A bimotored Sikorsky amphib- 
ian intended for gold transporta- 
tion from the Sopiapo River in 
Northwest Bolivia to La Paz has 
arrived from Newark, N. J. The 
plane will begin the transportation 
service for the Bolinca Mining 
Company. Ralph O’Neill, presi- 
dent of the company, arrived here 
in the plane. 

The amphibian is expected to 
cover the distance in one hour, 
whereas the trip overland, because 
of the mountainous country, re- 
quires twenty days. 





suggested that very thing before 
this hearing. 
Mr. Breech: I think we have con- 


| fidence in the ultimate fairness of 


the Board, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Olander: We have certainly, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Is there any dis- 
senting voice? 

Mr. Olander: I take it it is under- 
stood that if an increase of wages 
is provided for it is going to be 
retroactive. 

Mr. Teagle: Would you not ra- 
ther say that whatever the wage 
scale is, it shall be retroactive to 
the 1st of October? 

Mr. Preuitt: As far as our com- 
pany is concerned, neither Mr. 
Seymour nor I have any authority 
at this moment to make the pro- 
posed agreement. 

The Chairman: All right. 

Mr. Doe: The other day you ask- 
ed me not to make any change in 
wages until we got the result of 





this thing and I have left mine as 
is. 


The Chairman: I know you did. 

Mr. Doe: Does that mean that if 
there is a change it is going to be 
retroactive? 

Mr. Teagle: It would be, I should 
think. 

The Chairman: What we under- 
stand is that whatever wage scale 
is determined upon it shall be as of 
October Ist. 


Mr. Hogan: Does that work both 
ways? 

The Chairman: Of course. What- 
ever decision is made is effective as 
of October ist. It works every way. 
Both sides must accept that. 

Mr. Hogan: I think that we 
ought to have something in the 
way of a limit on the amount of 
time set on the investigation. It 
would be satisfactory to us unless 
it is going to be prolonged. 

The Chairman: It must not be 
prolonged. 

Mr. Teagle: You are going to 
appoint one of the men. It seems 
to me that it would be up to you 
to keep after that man and prod 
him if you do not think he is mak- 
ing sufficient progress. 

Mr. Breech: He is only one of 
three, though. 

Mr. Olander: Do you not think 
that the Board can be relied upon 
to insist upon quick action? 

The Chairman: I do not think 
there ought to be any dissent here 
in view of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment plays an important part in 
this whole matter. We will have 
another way of doing it. We have 
other ways. 

Mr. Seymour: So that the record 
may not be incomplete as regards 
American Airways, within a very 
short time we can communicate 
with the board of our company, be- 
cause I would not like to have the 
record show that American Air- 
ways is dissenting, but the only 
thing we are unable to do is to an- 
swer yes instantly. 

The Chairman: All right. 

Mr. Olander: Mr. Chairman, 1 
feel that we are in agreement on 
this thing and I just want to bring 
this out, because the pilots have di- 
rected my attention to it. I feel 
confident that after what has oc- 
curred here there will be no occa- 





Coast Strike 
Ended;A.F.of L. 
Not Involved 


San Francisco, July 29. — An- 
nouncementt was made today by 
the national longshoremen’s board, 
that the Pacific coast longshore- 
men’s strike has ended, and that 
the longshoremen would return to 
work Tuesday at 8 a. m. in all 
coastal ports. 


In declaring the end of the 
strike, O. K. Cushing, spokesman 
for the President’s arbitration 
board, paid tribute to the 12,000 
longshoremen on the coast for con- 
ceding part of their demands in 
recognition of public interest in 
the termination of the strike, 
which eventually resulted in a gen- 
eral strike on the West coast. 

Regarding the general strike, 
William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
stated in Racine, Wisconsin, on 
July 18, that the San Francisco 
general strike was not authorized, 
and that his organization was not 
entering into the controversy. 


Local Affair 


“The strike in San Francisco is 
local in character, possessing no 
national significance. It originated 
with the workers directly involved. 
Through an assumption of author- 
ity growing out of certain autono- 
mous rights conferred upon local 
organizations, their representa- 
tives ordered the strike and must 
accept full responsibility for this 
action. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor neither ordered the strike 
nor authorized it. At no time has 
its counsel or advice been solicited 
or its services requested. But 
even though the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is not directly in- 
volved, its officers and members 
are deeply concerned over the 
existing situation and are hoping 
for a speedy and satisfactory set- 
tlement. 





Green Statement 


“While, unfortunately, the pub- 
lic is confused regarding issues in- 
volved in the strike, labor general- 
ly knows and understands that if 
the workers who are engaged in 
the purely sympathetic strike win 
they gain a moral victory, but if 


sion in the future for the pilots|they lose they lose all. 


complaining about intimidation 
against their organization. 

The Chairman: I think that 
ought to be made very clear. I am 
sure there will not be. 

Mr. Teagle: How long do you 
want to give this fact finding com- 
mittee? After all, two of these 
three members are probably right 
in this room. 

Mr. Hogan: They will have to go 
into the financial statements of all 
the companies. And that will be a 
very important consideration in ar- 
riving at any figure on the rate or 
mileage basis. 

Mr. Teagle: One of these gentle- 
men will be one of you gentlemen 
sitting on that side of the room. 
Do you think you will need two 
weeks? 

Mr. Hogan: I would say yes. 

Mr. Teagle: Do you think you 
will need any longer than two 
weeks? You say you are afraid 
that this thing will be dragged 
along. We can make it definite that 
the fact finding committee shall re- 
port within two weeks, can we not, 
Senator? 

The Chairman: Absolutely. 

Mr. Teagle: Is two weeks long 
enough? 

The Chairman: I have discovered 
that you do your best work under 
pressure. If we say that they have 
got to report they will report with- 
in a certain time. 

Mr. Teagle: How long do you 
think it would take you — longer 
than two weeks? 

Mr. Behncke: No, sir, we will be 
ready in two weeks. 

The Chairman: That means that 
the Board will meet in two weeks. 

Mr. Teagle: The committee will 
report and the Board will meet. 

The Chairman: Let us see if we 
cannot get the membership decided 
upon. Can you agree upon that? 

(To Be Continued) 





“When working people are en- 
gaged in an economic life-or-death 
struggle it does not seem appro- 
priate for their friends to engage 
in comment which might be used 
against them by their enemies. 


CO.UNION DOES 
NOT PROTECT 


(Continued from Page 6) 








meaning, and a ‘company union’ a 
term of no meaning. 

“In the century and a quarter 
of the ‘industrial revolution,’ of 
the ‘machine age,’ the ‘rights’ of 
labor have been immensely in- 
creased. 

“That. is to say, the power of la- 
borers to enforce their demands 
has been immensely increased. 
Part of this increase is due no 
doubt to the better education of 
capitalists, employers, in ‘social 
ethics.’ But more of it is due to 
general unionization. There is no 
evidence that the slightest increase 
in workers’ power is due to ‘com- 
pany unions.’ ‘Company union’ is 
just a wistful phrase.” 

ALPA will never fail its duty to 
the air line pilot. 


It should not be necessary to 
impress the fact that. the legisla- 
tive protection contained in the 
new. air mail extension contracts is 
the result of the most arduous ef- 
forts of President Behncke, Ed- 
ward G. Hamilton and the various 
committees. working in conjunction 
with Headquarters. 

Continued support of ALPA 
means that a much better future 
is in the immediate offing for the 
air line pilot. 
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